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THIS is a history of Kay 
County, Oklahoma. 

An account of its transition over 
night from an Indian Reservation 
and a cattle range, to a country 
swarming with farmer-settlers and 
town-builders. 

An account of its growth and 
development as a stock-raising and 
farming country, and of its recent 
transition to an oil producing and 
refining county. 
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. EN years ago, herds of cattle 
and droves of horses were pro- 
duced on the plains of Kay- 
County and shipped to the 
eastern markets, where they 
provided meat for millions of 
people and motive power for 
thousands of carriages. 

'I'oday these plains still pro- 
duce abundant crops of grain 
to help feed the hungry millions, 
but instead of producing horses 
they now produce thousands of 
barrels of oil, which provide the motive power for 
vehicles that are no longer horse-drawn. 

The cattle pens and horse corrals have given 
place to refineries which turn out the gasoline and oils to 
propel the modern automobiles and heavy trucks that 
have relegated the family carriage horse and heavy 
draft horse to the things of an almost fargotten past. 
Kay County, Oklahoma, lying in that region 
known as the Mid-Continent Oil Field, produces a 
substantial part of the enormous quantity of gasoline 
and lubricating oils shipped from that district to the 





markets of the world. Its jiasolinc and motor oils 
propel automobiles in the streets of New York, Lon- 
don and l*aris today, as formerly its horses, which 
were once a great product of the rcfjioii, drew carriages 
through those same streets. 

This enormous change has taken place during 
tiie lifetime of men who are still young. The cow- 
puncher and horse-wrangler of yester- 
day are the oil field worker and roust- 
about of today. 

I'ntil 1893, the region now included 
In Kay County, Oklahoma, was part 
of a vast Indian country, inhabited by 
bands of roving Indians, living in 
tepee villages and in covered wagons. 
Pioneers among the white men had 
grazed their herds of cattle over this 
Indian reservation and Easterners had 
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hunted game over its plains and wooded valleys. It 
was known as the Cherokee 
"Strip," or Cherokee "Outlet," 
because it had been ceded 
to the Cherokee Indians 
by the United States Govern- 
ment in order to provide them 
an outlet from their larger 
Reservation further east to their 
summer hunting grounds in the 
Rockies. Kay County also in- 
cludes what was then the reser- 
vations of the Nez Perce, the 
Tonkawa and the Ponca Indians. 
The present site of White 
Eagle, in the southern part of 
what is now Kay County, wa^ 
then the central point frnm 






f talllc were gathered from the 
if wfsi Texas and re-distributed over 
of Indian Territory. Not only 
i till- Ituliati and cattleman, but for 
mic, llu- hills of tlic Strip and the hills 
:)vi(.k'd liidiiifr phucs for outlaws that 
lilt's famous. 

Tlif Dal Lull boys grew up in 
this rcfiion. Bob Dalton, who 
was killed in the Coffeyville raid, 
bought his famous "Red Buck," 
the white-faced race horse with a 
curly coat, fr<)m Henry Wilson, 
a cattleman who worked the range 
just east of the Arkansas River 
from where Ponca City now 
stands. Emmet Dalton not only 




grew up in this region, but he hved here for many 
years after his brother was killed in the south Kansas 
hold-up. 

Henry Starr, perhaps the most notorious bank 
robber the West has seen, likewise ranged over the 
hills of this same region. Ben Cravens, now serving 
a sentence in the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for killing Alvin Bateman in a hold-up 
at Red Rock, just across the line 
south from Kay County, began his 
life as an outlaw by stealing 
horses and cattle from Kansas 
settlers and escaping with them 
across the line to the trackless 
hills of the Strip. He was first 
arrested at Black well, in Kai' 
County, when his partner, Thrt 
F'inger Dick, was killed and Cra\c 
himself was wounded. 





In those earlier days, the dusty trails over which 
the cattle of the Texas plains were driven to market, 
passed through this same Strip. The scar of ten 
million hoofs can still be seen across the country. 
This was the Trail blazed by Old Man Chisholm to 
transport his great herds of fattened beef to the 
nearest railroad point in Kan- 
sas, from which they were 
transported by train to the 
slaughter houses of Chicago. 
That was back in the days 
when the CJreat Plains of the 
West made America the larg- 
est producer of beef of any 
nation in the world. 

So late, even, as ten years 
ago — many years after the rail- 
road and the white man had 





where 
stand- 
big pi 

very site on which the Marland 
Refinery now stands was occu- 
pied ten years ago by cattle 
pens, and It was less than a 
decade before that the round- 
up and its branding of cattle 
were the chief industries of that location. 

The Cherokee Strip could not remain 
natural, undeveloped state when the tcrri 
north of it, Iti the state of Kansas, was 



n-y to the 
region of 




homes, and when tlic pioneers of North and East 
were constantly extending tlic western fringes of 
civilization. Men who wanted lands on which to 
farm could not remain contented when there was 
before them a vast empire, its hills used only as 
grazing grounds for cattle, its valleys cow camps for 
the round-up, its "cities" nothing but Indian villages, 
and its "homes" tepees that might 
be moved in a night. 

American young men and women, 
desiring homes for themselves and 
tlicir children, demanded of the 
Clovcrnment that the blanketed 
squaw and tlie plumed and painted 
buck be moved on to other less 
fertile reservations, and that the 
nd which they were too idle 
Mo farm be given over to whiter 
hands more willing to till the soil. 
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Bands of settlers were organized at Caldwell 
and otiier Kansas towns to seize the land from the 
catttomen, drive out tlic Indians and build new homes 
in the Indian country. Captain David L. Payne 
repeatedly led expeditions into this region, each time 
to have the I'nited States soldiers 
^■Dii^ destroy liis settlements and escort 

^^^mk liir" ^'iJ 1''^ followers to the Kan- 

W «||^ ^P sas line. These men were called 

"boomers." They planted one 
colony at Rock l''alls, in the north- 
western part of what is now Kay 
County, in 1884. I*aync died that 
autumn at Wellington, Kansas, but 
his followers continued the contest. 
Their fight for homes caught the 





A Boomer's homestead. The first \ 
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sympathy of the country and Congress was forced 
to provide for the opening of a part of the Indian 
Territory in 1889. Other smaller tracts were opened 
each year until 1893, when Congress arranged for the 
"Big" opening, the opening of the Cherokee Strip. 
This tract of land was fifty-eight miles wide, 
its north boundary the Kansas line. It was more 
than one hundred and eighty miles long. Its east 
boundary was the Osage 
Reservation and its west 
boundary was the Panhandle 
of Texas and No Man's Land 
of Western Oklahoma. It 
had an area of more than 
ten thousand square miles. 
It was larger than the State 
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of Vermont. It was surveyed into homesteads of 
160 acres each, called quarter sections. There were 
"quarters" for more than forty thousand families. 
The country was surveyed into counties, townships, 
sections and quarter sections, with townsites staked at 
convenient distances, all ready for the home-seekers. 

The Cherokecs were paid $8,300,000 for the entire 
Strip, or about 3200 per quarter section. The town- 
sites were thrown in. 'I"hc Pawnees and Tonkawas 
were paid $110,000 for the surplus lands in their 
small Reservations at the same time. The Poncas 
kept their lands. They are now drawing immense 
royalties from the oil fields on their Reservation. 

When word went out that Congress had authorized 
the opening of the Cherokee Strip, and that there 
would be a race for farm lands and town lots on Satur- 
day, September 16, 1893, home-seekers and adven- 
turers from East, West, North and South began to 
gather along the southern boundary of Kansas, 
together with the farmers who had forced the opening 
of this land by Congress. Most of the land was 
immensely fertile. Railroads were already building 
into the country from North and East. Old established 
cities were just across the line north, and those pioneers 





could see the vision of new cities with great office 
buildings and factories springing up in the new country. 
Weeks before the opening, the entire country 
was cleared of white men. Bands of cavalry from the 
United States Army searched out those who were 
left, arrested them and kept them prisoner until after 
the "run." They burned all the 
improvements these people, called 
"Sooners," had built. 

The rules laid down by the 
Government provided that each 
home-seeker must remain off the 
Reservation until noon on Satur- 
day, September 16. At high 
noon, the signal would be given 
and the first person to place his 
stake on a quarter section of land 
or a town lot would own it. 
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Men and women began to gather along the 
northern boundary of the Strip weeks before the open- 
ing. They came in wagons, on horseback, in carts, 
and buggies, on plows, on bicycles, afoot. Many 
prepared for months for the 
"greatest horse race in history." 
Some went to Dakota, Montana 
and Wyoming to get bronchos of 
the western breeds on which to 
make the race, and trained them 
for speed and endurance. One 
man went to Idaho and spent 
three months driving a herd of 
horses back, fifteen hundred mile*, 
to the edge of the Strip. 





Morning of September 16 found these people a 
mass of excited humanity along this strip a hundred 
and eighty miles long. There may have been fifty 
thousand of them, or a hundred thousand, or two 
hundred thousand. No one 
will ever know. There were 
honest men and thieves, bank- 
ers and paupers, adventurers 
who wanted nothing but the 
excitement, and real farmers 
whose entire possessions were 
in the wagon with them, in- 
:luding a house of canvas, a 
'■' family and a dog^ — seeking a 
' home they could call their 
own. 'I'hc man who sought a 
"new start" was there, the pro- 





fessional gambler, and the business man who saw 
in the "run" nothing more than an opportunity 
to obtain a good piece of land at little cost. Each 
had his stake, and each had his gun. 

Soldiers stood guard along the entire length of 
the line during the morning. 
A pistol shot fired at high noon 
was to be the signal. As the 
time for the start approached, 
men fought for places in the 
lead. They petted and groom- 
ed their horses, they gave their 
saddles and wagons a final 
inspection. There was little 
trouble. The atmosphere was . 

too tense for that. W.-'N^^v;** 

Thousands saw the smoke of 
the pistols, fired at regular dis- 
tances along the line, but no one heard them, for the 
race had begun. 

Many strange stories are told of that race. One 
woman, a widow, was sitting on the tailboard of the 
wagon which her son was driving, each intending to 
obtain claims on good farms. A couple of miles 
south of the Kansas line the team became madly 
excited and ran away. The widow was jolted off 
the tailboard of the wagon and was left sitting there 
in the rough country while others rushed past her 
into the better farming districts further south. She 
drove her stake and stayed. She lived there for 
years, working out the hardest kind of a livelihood 
on this rocky, barren farm. About twenty years 
later, oil was discovered in this region, and she found 
herself owner of one of the best oil properties in the 
district. 




It was ine\itablc that many, who late at night 
reached tlie rcfiioii tliey had decided upon and staked 
their claims, should find next morning that someone 
else had settled on some cither part of the same claim. 
There followed a comparison of notes to find which 
arrived on the claim first, a few minutes of bartering, 
then one man usually moved on rather than carry on 
a contest in the courts. By Sunday morning, all the 
good land in ihc flats was, of course, taken up, so 
these less luckj- ones had to go into the hills and take 
the best of what was left. 

n the nortliern part of Kay 
most entirely by those "un- 
Tlie farms were rocky and 
: pioneers were barely able to 
make a living during the years that followed the run. 
Many of them sold their claims for the first price 
oflFered and left for another frontier. 



'I'horc Is one region 
County that was held r. 
lucky ones" in the race, 
cut up by gulches. Tho 
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There were honest men and thieves, bankers and p; 

real farmers who wanted homes. At the c 

horseback, in carts and buggies, on pic 

was taken at high noon on Sa' 

settlers rushed from the ^ 




adventurers who wanted nothing but excitement, and 
a pistol they plunged forward — in wagons, on 
bicycles, afoot. This historic photograph 
September 16, 1893, as thousands of 
line into the Cherokee Strip 
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The pioneer of this region who kept his claim is 
now able to purchase the better farm of his neighbor, 
and have money to spare. This section became the 
Mervinc Oil Field, Development of the Field began 
five years ago, and is intensely active today. These 
rocky, barren homesteads, which were taken twenty- 
six years ago — only after everything else was gone — 
have since become properties so valuable that oil men 
offer large bonuses for the opportunity of developing 
them for oil and gas. 

The race lasted all afternoon and well into the 
night. Noon on Saturday saw a country deserted 
by everything but coyotes and an occasional Indian. 
Sunrise the next morning saw a great State in the mak- 
ing. It saw four men or four families on every square 
mile of land. It saw cities of people, camped on town 




lots, planning already to build banks and open stores. 
Doctors were making known their profession, lawyers 
were selecting sites for offices, and saloons and gambling 
tents were already flourishing. 

The eastern end of this strip, a section twenty-five 
miles wide and thirty-five miles long, just west of the 
Osage Reservation and just i 
south of Kansas, then becam^i 
Kay County, Oklahoma. Iih] 
eluded in it also is the resen 
tion of the Ponca tribes, still i 
Indian country. 

The transition from 
plains to agricultural region wjw 
rapid, and Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a State 
in 1907. 

Many of those people who 
made the race for land still own 
the farms which they "staked" 
that day. An Old Settlers* Pic- 
nic is held a few miles west of 
Ponca City every year, where 
those "old timers" meet to 
recount the tales of the race. 
The horses that made the 
run were still quite plentiful a 
few years ago, but their owners were already beginning 
to use cars driven by gasoline produced on the farms 
which those horses had won. 

for many years after the opening, in fact until about 
1910, Kay County was still a cattle and farming coun- 
try. It was fairly prosperous as agricultural districts 
go. Ponca, its principal city, was a farin trading town, 
and a trading post for the Indians. Even today, a 





large source of the revenue of Ponca City 
merchants Is from the Indians of the 
Osage Reservation, just across the Ar- 
kansas River — still an Indian and cattle 
country-^and from the Indians of the 
Ponca and Otoe Reservations, just south. 

It is probable that Ponca City is 
today the greatest Indian center in the 
United States. Hundreds can be seen 
on the streets of the city every day, the 
older ones dressed In moccasins and 
flaming blankets, and the younger ones, 
especially the Osages, driving big automobiles 
dressed after the latest fashions. 

The discovery of oil and gas near Bartlcsville, 
about seventy-five miles east of Kay Count}', had begun 
to attract the attention of oil men to the possibilities 
of developing oil in Kay County. Most oil men at that 




and 




time scoffed at geology. They drilled for oil in a hit 
or miss sort of fashion, spending money to drill test 
wells on or off an anticline as their luck happened to 
be, and abandoning the entire section if the first weli 

proved dry. 

Wonderful production had been ubtaiiied 
in the Bartlesville district, a district 
of many anticlines, 





just east of the Osage, and south from there to the 
Tulsa and Muskogee Fields. This region, and the east- 
ern part of the Osage Reservation, was so productive, 
on account of its many anticlines, that oil men at- 
tempted to extend the territory on west, but the Gov- 
ernment had not yet decided to open all the Tribal lands 
of the Osages to oil development. For this reason the 
oil men began a study of the possibility of picking up 
the producing sands on west of the Reservation in 
Kay County. 

Practically all the experienced oil men were skepti- 
cal about the possibilities of 
Kay County. They declared 
there was little oil west of the 
ninety-sixth 
meridian, which 
is the east 
boundary of the 
Osage. A "geolo- 
gist" with his 
map of an "anti- 
cline"wasp!accd 
in almost the 
same category as 
an "oil witch" 
with his forked 
stick. 

In December, 
1908, E.W. Mar- 
land, a Pennsyl- 
vania oil oper- 
ator,in company 
with Lieutenant, 
now Colon ci 
F. R. Kcnnt-v, 





U. S. Regular Army, made a visit to Kay County tc 
study the possibilities for oil. Mr. Marland had made 
a study of geology for years, back in the West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania fields. He had already come to the 
conclusion that practical oil geology would revolutionize 
the producing end of the petroleum industry. 

The anticlinal theory of the location of oil deposits 
is so simple and so generally accepted now that a briei 
explanation should be given. 

In earlier geological periods, millions of years ago, 
when the ocean covered all or most of the land, the 
creatures of the sea lived their span of life in the plant 
life of the sea, and at their death their remains sank to 
the bottom. The remains of animal and vegetable 
matter were deposited through ages on the floor ol 
the sea, where, the pressure of the water being sc 
great, in time the remains became part of the enormous 
deposits of oleaginous shale,with layers of porous sand 
above and below. 
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A cross section showing an anticline with a numtf 

the highest point in the porous sands oftl: 

and salt water pushes u[»i 




Dr Oil in the Bowels of the Earth 




ier of sands, and showing also how gas takes 
the reservoir, oil takes the next place, 
ard from the syncline 




Later came upheavals, which brought these beds of 
shale and sand above the ocean level and folded and bent 
thenij forming hiils and valleys, most of which have since 
been eroded. The larger upheavals formed mountains. 

To the untrained eye, the surface gives no indica- 
tion of the former hills and valleys caused by these 
upheavals, but a study of 
the layers of rock o u t- 
cropping on our hillsides 
tells the story of their 
origin to the trained geolo- 
gist, who calls the former 
upheavals of the earth's 
surface "anticlines," and 
the valleys between the uphi 




An Anticline and a Geologist's Map of It 
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When the upheavals were in progress, the pressure 

on those oil bearing shales became greater, until the 
oil was pressed from the shales into the porous sands. 
Since these sands contained saltwater from the sea in 
the synclines, or depressions, the oil naturally sought 
the highest places in the sand above the water, and the 
gas, which was generated from the oil, found the top of 
the anticline, or highest place in this natural reservoir. 
The geologist seeks these anticlines today, and the 
driller's bit opens the way by which man can tap the 
reservoirs of oil and gas, stored up millions of years 
ago. Thus the art and the science of the oil man turns 
to the uses of man- 
kind today the 
deposits of millions 
of years ago. 



Structure m a p o f 
Ponca Oil Field, show- 
ing production on an- 
ticline and dry holes at 
anticline base. The 
solid marks indicate 
producing oil wells, 
stars indicate produc- 
ing gas wells, empty 
circles indicate locn- 
tions for new wells and 
circles with a line 
through them indicate 
dry holes. 





■ is probably no one thing in all the world 
iijKin which our niodcrii civilization is so utterly depend- 
ent as it is upon oil. 'I'hc lubricating oils taken from 
crude nil liave made possible all the machinery in our 
shops and factories. ']'he gasoline taken from this 
crude oil has made possible the automobile, the truck 
and the aeroplane. The fuel oil has made possible the 
gunboat, the submarine, and our coming great mer- 
chant fleet. 




If the oil producers should suddenly find the oil 
resources of the earth to be exhausted, it is estimated 
that the total available supply of oil on top of the 
ground would be used up within two years. In that 
event, and in the event that Science could find no sub- 
stitute for oil in sufficient abundance, it is a trouble- 
some thought to contemplate what might result to our 
civilization. 

If the reader can stop to imagine such a condition, 
whether he be a large or a small consumer of oil, and 
ask himself how he could continue his business were 
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tluTc n<ii)il in the world available, some 
appri-ciation of the importance of the 
industry of producing oil may be imagined. 
It makes no diircrcnci.' whether the reader 
be a maker or owner of an automobile or 
piiwer l>oat, whettier he be the owner of 
the largest niaiuifaetory, or of the smallest 
shop, wlu'therlie be a ainsumer of fuel oil 
in enormous quantities or the user of 
lubricating oils in the smallest amounts. 

Before the age of oil, sixty years ago, 
the vegetable nils and mineral oils manu- 
factured, together with the oils brought 
in by our fleet of whalers, was sufficient 
to lubricate the wheels of the machinery 
of that day. But this amount 
of oil could not possibly 
suffice for one small fraction 
of the machinery of today. 

One of the greatest prob- 
lems scientists of the country 
now have to wrestle with 
is: "What would become of 
our modern civilization if 
our oil supply should sud- 
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denly become exhausted?" How would we get tlie 
power for our automobiles? How would we move our 
street cars, our elevators? How would we furnish the 
Grand Fleet with fuel, and the aeroplane with gaso- 
line? We would drop back fifty years, unless Science 
could find a substitute to take the place of oil for 
lubricating and power purposes. 

With this thought in mind, some appreciation of 
the importance of the area known as the Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil Fields, of which Kay County is such an im- 
portant part, may be arrived at. 

Mr. Marland, in 1908 to 1912, made a close study 
— ■ , of the geology of Kay Coun- 

ty. A prominent outcrop- 
ping showed the way to a 
. perfect anticline in the 
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region just soutli of what was then the small trading 
town of Poiica City. He mapped t!ie anticline care- 
fully, and then secured a lease from the Miller Brothers 
on the famous lOI Ranch — which contained this anti- 
cline — and was the largest ranch in Oklahoma. 

Additional leases were obtained from the Indians 
who owned land in the 
vicinity, and in Febru- 
ary, 1909, the location 
was made for a well which 
was not only the first one 
drilled for oil in Kay 
County, but also the first 
one drilled west of the 
Osage Reservation, 

This well was drilled 
under the most adverse 
conditions. There were 
no heavy draft teams 
in the country, nothing 
but li g h t iiorses and 





had lo lit ui«t to liMUl h«vy BijiKriml from tht t.ilro=<l lo [h.^ »^ll location on the 1 
M.. Morlsnd it driving lie tlf«. irid Mr. McCailcy U iidins 

ranch ponies. Lumbering teams of oxen with their 
heavy wooden yokes had to be used to haul rig timbers 
and tools and boilers and casing from the railroad to 
the well location on the Ponca 
Indian Reservation. The 
nearest supply house was at 
Tulsa, a hundred and twenty- 
five miles distant. 

Few wells have ever been 
drilled under more difficult 
conditions. Owing to repeated 
delays in obtaining proper 
tools, this well was not drilled 
down to the depth of the 
producing sand. 

After abandoning the first 
well, a location was made for 
a second one on the 101 Rancli 





property, about five miles from the first location and 
well up on the anticline. The conditions under which 
this well was drilled were almost as bad as those for 
the first. In the spring of 1910, a large gas well was 
brought in at this location. 

One old Ponca Indian, whose name was 
"Running After Arrow," witnessed the bringing 
in of this first gas well. He had never seen a 
gas well before. Mr. Miller, who was present, 
told him in the Indian language what a well was, 
but he could not understand the roaring gas com- 
ing from the bowels of the earth. He looked upon 
it as an evil omen, as a sign of comingdestruction. 
"Uh-h, no good, no good, he grunted. "Beau- 
tiful country all die now. Cattle die. Ponies 
die. Trees and grass die. No good, no goLid, 
Beautiful country soon all gone." 

No one realised it then, but the Indiaji's 
prophecy has come true. The plain,-; have 





bccoTiK' spoiu-d with (lily derricks, herds of cattle have 
gradually fri>iic' llit- way i>f the ox teams, and great 
motor trucks now cut imuUU- roads across the prairies. 
It is only in the Osa^re ki-scT\atinii across the river that 
the cattle coiitilry still rvriiaiiis. 

At alxiiH this lirm-, in order to carry on operations 
on a large scale and develop the oil winch geological 
indications made liini cerlaiii was present, Mr.Marland 
organized the 101 Ranch Oil C"onipain'. Associated with 
him ill this i-omjtain- were Messrs. W. II. McFadden, 
J.C. McCaskey,aiiJ a nnnilier of other friends of Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa., and Coh.Tiel F. K. Keiiney of the United 
States Army. 'I'hi.s com]ian\- contimied in operation 
in the Pf>nea ]'"Ield until 1917, when it was absorbed 
by the Marland Refining C'(nnpany. 




At the drilling in of tlic first oil well drilled by 
development in a great region from ., 
Xewkirk, Blackwell. , 




s Marland interests. This well opened up oil 
istern Oklahoma west to Mervinc, 
iliings and Garbcr 




The Marland interests proceeded to d 
1 tlie vicinity of the first one, always ma 
their locations on the antichne. Of the first 
eight wells drilled, seven were producing ga 
wells. The ninth was a producing oil 
This was the first real proof of the oil geolo- 
gist's theory in the Mid-Continent Field. 

The Company immediately sought a 
market for its gas supply. It built a pipe 
line to Tonkawa, fifteen miles west, where 
it obtained a franchise and installed a 
domestic gas distributing system. This 
line and distributing plant are part of the 
gas system now owned by the Kay County 
Gas Company, which Mr. Marland and 
many of his early associates still control. 

The drilling of the ninth well in June, 
1911, which was on the allotment of an 
Indian named Willie Cries For War, 
opened the oil era not only of Kay 
County, but of that vast region of 
Oklahoma from the beginning of the 
red beds west, including what is now 
known as the Newkirk, the Garber, the 
Mervine, the Billings and the Black- 
well Fields. It also proved to 
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Oil men and scouts were soon coming to I 
taken at Mr. Maria 



I . 



ors the existence of oil in the western part of 
the Osage Reservation, that great 
region from Kay County east to 
the section formerly considered the 
west boundary of the oil country in 
Oklahoma. 

When the news reached the big 

centers that oil had been found in 

Kay County, the leading oil men and 

scouts, as usual, rushed to the scene. 

They saw a well flowing 125 barrels 

1 of oil per day, but they were still 

somewhat skeptical as to the 

possibilities of large fields in 

Kay County. A few years later 

these same oil men and scouts 

came to Ponca City, then in the 

center of the oil fields, to hold 

their convention. 

This first oil well was still 

making 65 barrels daily two 

years after it was drilled. 

'J The real oil development 

I ^ ' of central Oklahoma began 



Ty by dcvclupins produc 



on the day the Willie Cries For War 
well was brought in. 

Later development rapidly 
strengthened confidence in the geolo- 
gist's theory and in the producing pos- 
sibilities of this region. Both Lnited 
States and State Cieological Surveys 
mapped the Ponca structure after it 
was discovered by the Marland inter- 
ests. Other structures in Kay County 
were mapped in 1913 and 1914 by Gov- 
ernment geologists, but most practical 
oil men still were skeptical. There were probably not 
more than two professional oil geologists in Oklahoma 
at the time of the discovery of the Ponca anticline. 
Mr. Marland began the organization of a Geological 
Department for his company in 1915, and the devel- 
opment of practical oil geology in Western Oklahoma 
had its beginning. 
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TbE Sute llDivcnit)' hli been forcEil lo provide i building Soi tbe uh of iti Gcalogy DepirtmcDt lloDi 

Every big company now has its staff of geologists, 
some companies employing two or three hundred men in 
that work alone. The Marland Refining Company still 
maintains a leading place in the field of geological 
research. 

The State University is turning out big classes of 
trained geologists every year, and the demand for 
more and better geologists has forced the State to 
erect a building for the exclusive use of its geological 
department. The profession of geology has grown in 
these few years until thousands of geologists are now 
employed in the Mid-Continent Field. Today, as a 
latter of course, a geologist's report is obtained before 
a location is made for a new well. 

The development following the 
drilling of the first well on the 101 
Ranch was rapid. The new field was 
called the "Ponca Field," because it 
is located on the Ponca Indian Rcser- 
^ation . Strange names appear on the 
field plat. One can tell easily where 
the Indian country ends and the 
white man's country begins. 

The Kay County Gas Company 





Strange names appear on the plat of the Ponca Field 
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had already obta ined 
franchises for the distri- 
bution of natural gas in 
Ponca City, and in New- 
kirk, fifteen miles north of 
Ponca. In 1912 and 1913, 
it piped these towns for 
gas and has ever since that 
time supplied their inhab- 
itants and industries with 
.. natural gas. Drilling 
as carried on at a lively 
pace, and within a short 
time the high grade crude 
produced in the Ponca Field had a regular quotation 
on the market. 

Rapid development in the entire central and 
western district began with the completion of the 
Willie Cry well. While developing the Ponca Field, 
now worth millions of dollars, the Marland interests 
developed a new field near Newkirk, located on an anti- 
cline discovered in 1912, which proved highly pro- 
ductive of both oil and gas. The famous McMichael 
well, which for two years has furnished the chief gas 
supply for three cities supplied by 
the Kay County Gas Company, is 
located in this field. 

The Marland interests next 
turned their attention to the Black- 
well Field, a perfect anticline on 
which, in 1913, they drilled twenty- 
eight producing gas wells without 
a single dry hole. They built a 
pipe line to the Chilocco Indian 
School, and into Kansas for the 




inarkciiiiK of iliis yas. The Blackwell Field has since 
developed iiUo i>iie uf tiie greatest gas fields in the 
Stale, supplying a large part of southern Kansas at 
the present lime. It is estimated that during 1918 
inure than twenty-seven billion cubic feet of natural 
gas was taken from this field alone. 

In iyi7,tlie Billings l''ield, southwest of Ponca, was 
opened up. un an aiitieline previously mapped by Gov- 
eriuneiit geolngists. Tins proved again the value of oil 
geology. In the same year the Marland companies 
aided in bringing in the Garbcr Field, one of the best 
of ihc entire Mid-Continent section. The Marland 
Company now owns, in partnership with another of 
the large conipaTiics, one of the best quarter sections 



This lield is pet-ulJar not only in that it produces 
the highest grade crude in the Mid-Continent Field, 
but also in that it pn)dut:es oil from four different 
sands, ranging in depth from IKK) feet to 2100 feet, 
making 160 acres in this field equal to at least a section 
of ordinary producing territory. The drillers are 
still seeking additional sands, perhaps more prolific 
than the present ones. 
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No oil field lias been discovered in this entire 
rc^'ion wliifli is not on an anticline. So not only has 
the K^'nlopist's tlicory been completely proven, but 
those companies wliich early realized the value of prac- 
tical nil ^-eolojiy have obtained the most valuable acreage. 

.-\ltliounh it has been over a period of years, the 
oil opening of the western Mid-Continent Field is similar 
to tlie opening of the Cherokee Strip to settlement back 
in 1893. The drilling of that first oil well by the 101 
Rancli Oil Company was the signal for the rush, and 
that rush has continued until Oklahoma is now the first 
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oil producing state in the Union, the sands under this 
State yielding during the year 1918 probably a hun- 
dred million barrels of oil, worth S250,000,000' 

, It is a significant fact that the Osage Indian Reser- 

B^ation, only partly developed, and the territory for 

Fseventy-five miles immediately surrounding it, supplied 

during the year 1918 an enormous projinrtion of all 

the high grade oil produced in the world. 

Just as the building of grain elevators and of 
mills, of office buildings and of factories followed 
closely on the agricultural development of the Cher- 
okee Strip, so the building of many rcfmcrics. of 
gasoline plants and of pipe lines followed closely (mi 
the oil development. There are peculiar advantages 



for refineries and other oil in- 
dustries in this region which 
readily explain their rapid 
growth. 

The Marland Refining 
Company plant at Ponca City 
is not a large one as mammoth 
industries go, but it is doubtful, 
indeed, if another refinery in 
the entire country has the ad- 
vantages of this plant, built on 

a prairie which was until recently a part of the great 

open cattle range of the Indian country. 

PVom one of the storage tanks at its Refinery can 

be seen, on adjoining farms, the derricks from which 

high grade crude oil is pumped directly to the refinery. 

Between the field and the refinery is another group of 
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structures, the gasoline plant, which compresses the 
gasoline from the gas taken from these wells, and re- 
turns the gas by pipe lines back to the field tn furnish 
fuel for new drilling operations. Naphtha, or kerosene, 
produced at the refinery, is run in pipelines a short 




\ — 




distance to the gasoline 
plant, where it is blended 
with the gasoline which has 
been compressed from the 
gas, and the resulting prod- 
uct is motor fuel. This 
product is piped in other 
lines, less than a half mile 

loi'Si ^'^ t^he loading racks, 

from which it is shipped 
A, iiirhT in thcCompany'sown tank 

cars to the markets of the 
United States. The entire producing, refining, com- 
pressing and blending operation is accomplished within 
a radius of two 
miles, without the 
use of a single tank 
car until the 
finished product is 
ready for the 
market. 
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I'Voni the top of this same tank at the Refinery, 
one can see the strings of tank cars on Santa Fe side- 
tracks, arriving and departing. The city of Ponca is 
just to the right, and beyond that, the Osage Indian 
Reservation — field for limitless operations — an oil 





Company loading racks, ac 
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: Refinery at Poiica City 




empire whose anticlines have waited for years for word 
from the Government, that the driller's tools might 
penetrate their sands. 

And from that same lank can be seen the three 
cities which the Kay County Gas Company supplies 
with gas, the fields from which Its present supply 
comes, and its new 200,000 acre 
lease, just obtained fron 
Osage Tribal Council on 
Indian Reservation. The otiiLc 
building of the Marland Refining 
Company can be seen from that 
same point. And at the coiiicr 
of that building is one of the Com- 
pany's filling stations, at which 
Red Triangle Gasoline, one of Uit 
Marland products, is sold to liic 
man who uses it in his own auto- 
mobile. 

So within the vision 
one's eye, from a single poii 
is a field producing higli grade 
crude, a gasoline plant, a 
refinery with all its depart- 





Ijboriioriei □( the Marlind Refining Cooipinr, lociad it the Refiiuir 

ments, storage tanks, loading racks, tank cars, general 
officebuilding, gas distributing systems, and just. across 
the Arkansas River from these, a virgin oil and gas terri- 
tory, the Osage Reservation, awaiting development. 

The oil business is an industry of constant change. 
New methods are being discovered each day. The 
individual or the company that stays in the business 
must be in the lead a full part of the time. The oil 
companies not only keep specially trained men for each 
department of work, but they 
also have laboratories that are 
constantly searching for new 
methods of obtaining old pro- 
ducts, and for new products 
that may be obtained from 
crude petroleum. 
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WHII.I': the world is still Wdndrriive at ihc- transl- 
lion nf the Cherokee Strip from tattle range 
and Indian eouiitr)' to a \ilal iiuluslrial center, 
most people ha\'e failed to see tlial another region is 
now going through a siniihir transUiou. 'lAxxs, ';>;'^vi\\ 



is the Osage Reservation — a vertible little empire in 

itself, governed by a Council of Indians — lying just 

across the river from Kay County. 

The Osage Indian Reservation has an area of 2350 

square miles. It is as large as the state of Delaware. 
The Osage Reservation is the least developed 
country yet remaining 
in Oklahoma. Its 
plains are still used 
for the grazing of great 
herds of cattle, with 
only here and there a 
ranch house or a 
farmer's little clearing. 
Fences, many miles 
apart, divide the 
ranges of the cattle- 
men, and the trails 
arc still used by them 
as much as by the oil 
men, who are scouting 
the country preparing 
for the rush of devel- 
opment that is just 
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The Osages are still wards of the United States 
Government. There are about two thousand, two 
hundred of them on the roll, officially members of the 
Tribe. Each Indian is estimated to be worth ?50,000. 
Each one draw about S5,000 a year from the treasury 
of the Tribe. 

This money comes from oil and gas royalties and 
bonuses which the white man pays for the privilege of 
developing the land. Oil, gas and mineral rights belong 
not to the Indian on whose land the oil or gas happens 
to be found, but to the Tribe as a whole. The Tribal 
Council leases the land, with the consent of the United 
States Government, and it divides the bonuses and 
royalties among the members of the Tribe. 




The Osages are 
probably the most pic- 
turesque tribe of Indians 
in the world. Unschooled 
in the ways of the white- 
man, many of them with- 
out education or training, 
they had suddenly thrust 
upon them such wealth 
as no group of people 
ever came into posses- 
sion of before. They are 

Bi.nLtKdo«. ( squiw. Hill crt th<ir ,c, ®^'" ^ baud of blanketed 
on .heir b.c!.. Indians, yet a family of 

five can spend 325,000 a year, more than two thous- 
and dollars every month, almost a hundred dollars 
a day, without thought of what the morrow will bring 
forth, for tomorrow's oil, flowing from under the Tribal 
lands, will make tomorrow's income even larger than 
today's. 

Practically all the wealth of the Osages has come 
from the oil and gas development of the east part of 






their Reservation. The United States Government 
would not permit development on the west side, be- 
cause the Indians were already getting more money 
than they could spend, and the world did not need the 
oil. But when war came and with it the knowledge 
that oil was a vital factor that might mean victory or 
defeat, the Government decided that the west half of 
the Osage, virgin oil territory with proven fields all 
around it, must be 
opened up for devel- .qviMWaf i 

opment. 

The east half de- 
veloped, the west 
half untouched, the 
Osa g e Reservation 





lies in the heart of the greatest oil territory that oil 
men have yet found. The cast part of the Reservation 
alone produced more than ten million barrels of oil in 
1918, and more than twenty-five billion cubic feet of 
natural gas. Just across the east line of the Osage is 
the great Bartlesville district. The city of Tulsa, 
which is today the oil production center of the 
world, is built up partly in Tulsa County, and partly 
in the Osage. The Muskogee, Sapulpa and Okmulgee 
oil districts form am continuous oil territory from the 
Osage south and southeast for fifty miles, and im- 
mediately south of the Reservation is Gushing, the 
"Klondike" of all oil fields, and Drumright and Oilton, 
and Shamrock — where 
everything from postoffice 
to depot is painted green. 
Quay, on one of the 
best producing anticlines in 
the Mid-Continent region, 
is ill sight of the hills of 
the Osage. The Cleveland 
Field includes both sides 
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of the Arkansas River, which is the south border of 
the Osage coun- 
try. The great 
Standard Oil tank 
farms and rctincr- 
ics LTi\-cr the entire 
r<.'s:ii>n surround- 
ing \'alc, uliich is 
just soulli of QlKU- 
aiul north of Ciish- 





The Morrison pool, from 
which Oklahoma City is obtaining 
its gas supply at this time, is just 
across the river southwest of the 
Osage, and farther up the Arkan- 
sas River is the Ponca Field, which 
is the center of the great Newkirk- 
Garber-Billings-Blackwell district. 
Garber produces a higher 
grade of crude than the Pennsyl- 
vania fields, and Blackwell is one 
of the best gas fields in this section of the country. 
This Ponca Field not only produces a high grade of oil, 
but it has a number of sands. The Mollie Miller No. 
9, property of the Marland Refining Company, in 
this field, is the deepest producing well in Oklahoma. 
On May 1, 1919, it was making about three hundred 
barrels a day, at a depth of approximately 4,000 feet. 
Directly north of the Ponca Field, and just across 
the line west from the Osage, are the Mervine 
and the Newkirk Fields, both on well-formed anticlines, 
and each occupying an important place in the pro- 
duction of the Mid-Continent Field, 

North of this undeveloped Indian Reservation 
are the oil fields of Kansas, including Augusta and 
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El Dorado, two anticlines that produced, during the 
year 1918, 36,069,670 barrels of oil. 

The entire western country and the country sur- 
rounding it is undulating with many hills and valleys, 
where the early geological upheavals can easily be 
traced and anticlines can be mapped. Not one of 
these that has been approved by capable geologists 
has failed to produce oil or gas when tested by the drill. 

A year ago, this oil country was in just the same 
condition as the Cherokee Strip in 1893. It was en- 
tirely surrounded by the greatest oil fields in the 
world, Bartlesville, Tulsa, and Muskogee on the cast 
and southeast; Sapulpa, Cushing, Drumright, Quay, 
Cleveland and Morrison on the south; Ponca, Garbcr, 
Billings, Blackwell, Mer- 
vine and Ncwkirk on the 
west; and I'",! Dorado and 
Augusta on the north. The 
oil men of the counlry, 
just as the Boomers in 
1884 along tlic Strip, were 
working in every \va\- pos- 
sible to have the territory 
opened to development. 





Then came the war, and the announcement that 
the western Osage would be opened for oil develop- 
ment. The date set for the first "oil opening" of the 
western Osage was last November 9, barely half a year 
ago, and the place for the "opening," Pawhuska, center 
of the Osage Reservation and seat of the Indian Agency. 

The oil interests of the world were represented at 
that Osage sale last November. Just as pioneer settlers 
from North, South, East and West flocked to that 
run for homes in the Strip, back in 1893, so the oil 
men of the country gathered to compete for leases in 
the Osage last winter. 

The Standard Oil Companies, representing millions 

and millions of dollars, were there. Operators from 

,^ Pennsylvania and California, from Texas 

^^^^^^^ and Louisiana, from Kansas and Okla- 

^^^B homa, sat side by side with representatives 

^HV of the great English and Dutch and Mexi- 

\ww '"^" interests, bidding on properties that 

^^jpljj^ might become another Gushing or another . 
^„,y El Dorado. 




The sale was held out under an old oak tree, 
beside the Indian Agency, overlooking the city of 
Pawhuska. It is doubtful if there has ever been held 
anywhere a public auction to compare with it. The 
capital invested in the development of oi! in the west- 
ern hemisphere was represented under that old oak tree, 
in the center of an Indian reservation. Oil man, banker, 
geologist and scout sat side by side as the auctioneer 
named the location of tracts and called for bids. 
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Kay County Gas Company obtained the largest 
lease offered that day, the gas rights on the entire 
west end of the Osage Reservation, a total of approx- 
imately 200,000 acres. The Kay County Gas and 
Marland Refining Companies were not only heavy 
bidders at this sale, but they were the largest bidders at 
the second sale, held on March 5, 1919. From the two 
offerings of acreage, these two companies obtained oil 
or gas rights on a total of fortv-two tracts of land at an 
initial cost of 3611,870. +8. 

'^rhe oil produced on these properties will be con- 
vcycd by pipe lines to the Marland Refinery at Ponca 




City, and the gas produced by Kay County Gas 
Company will likewise be conveyed by pipe lines to the 
distributing systems of the Company in Kay County. 

A total of 352 tracts of land in the Osage, which 
brought 36,395,420.48, were sold by the Tribal Council 
at the last two sales. Another sale, possibly larger 
that either of these, has been announced for June 5. 
Many oil companies have spent months in obtaining 
geological surveys of this region of anticlines. An 
idea of its importance may be obtained from the fact 
that in the secret archives of practically all the large 
companies, stored away in steel vaults, are geo- 
logical maps of at least a part of this territory. 

For five years previous to the first of these 
sales, the Marland interests, knowing that the 
region must some time be opened to develop- 
ment, had geological parties surveying it. They 
have had as high as twenty-five and thirty geolo- 
gists employed at a time in the Osage, survevine 
this country preparatory to the 
opening. And it is generally 
acknowledged that the maps and 
information of Marland Refining 




y'- ['"%., Company and Kay County Gas Com- 

-riF * ^ pany on the west half of the Osage are 

i\ .. the most complete in existence. 

j' ^^ A new era for Kay County is be- 

'. .'> ^if ginning, the era of large manufacturing 

MMW ^Hgtol cities and the development of its many 
■|^ ^^Q natural resources with the aid of abund- 

^^^^^^^^^1 ant fuel. Its hills contain cement 
^^^^^^^^|P rock and limestone, which need only 
^^^^^^^^^ the aid of machinery, and fuel, to con- 
vert them into commercial products. Its clay veins, 
with proper development and abundant fuel, can be 
made into brick and tile for the building of a hundred 
cities. Its straw stacks and corn stalks, now wasted, 
need only the ingenuity of man, and fuel, to keep 
busy the employes of a hundred factories. 

When the Kay County Gas Company acquired 
its lease in the west half of the Osage, on a tract of land 
thirty-seven mileslong and fifteen miles wide,it secured, 
for the use of the towns it furnishes, the gas rights on 
a tract which will probably prove the most productive 
of gas of any single tract held by any company today. 
The area covered by this lease contains many well 
defined anticlines, which have been mapped for the 
Gas Company. While this lease was made by the 
Osage Tribe on November 5, 1918, it 
was not finally approved by the De- 
partment of the Interior until February 
7, 1919. The Company has already 
started four wells on four different 
anticlines on this lease. These wells are 
many miles apart, and if they prove to 
be gas wells, the future of Kay County 
as a manufacturing district will be 
established. Should t\\ey pio'je ou ■' 





'I'hc "stakmg" oi tUc first "oil claim" in tl 




Astern Osage. This is the lirsL well befiuii I 
on its 2a),(KX) acre lease 



their completion to bf nil wells, the oil will be piped 
to Ponca City, and the refining iTidustry of Ponca 
City will be given additional imptlus. Kay County 
Gas Companj' will then drill on otiicr anticlines to 
secure its gas. 

This means that Kay County can easily become 
a great manufacturing center of the Southwest. Fac- 
tories would bring in thousands more of people, and 
not only the factories themselves, but also the homes 
of their workers, would provide vast additional demand 
for the product of the Kay County Gas Company. 

If this little book should succeed in fixing public 
attention on the development of Kay County, and 
induce enterprising industrial managers to look into 
the fuel resources of this County, the publishers will 
feel that the book has served its purpose. 
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